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bh eee ‘ trenchant blow. Moreover, in general estimation, 
heat OUR FRIENDS FRIENDS. a proverb is a final judgment ; from it there is no 
s be Tuar ‘our friends’ friends are our friends,’ I have | appeal, and whoever presumes to run counter to it, 
an’s heard repeated so frequently, that I begin to think | or to express disbelief in it, or contempt for it, is 
the some danger exists of the phrase taking root and | regarded as a curiously abominable person, alto- 

h 8 P g ga y person, 
who 


rank as a proverb ; and to any such result I enter- 


gether out of the pale of social convention, stand- 


tain grave objections. Like those meat-lozenges | ing apart from human sympathies, occupying an 
which contain the sustenance of a whole family, | isolated situation; much as that German theologian 
and yet are so small and compact they can be in the story, who startled a party of grave divines 
stowed away conveniently in one’s waistcoat-pocket, discussing a doctrinal question, by stating ‘that 
so proverbs are libraries of wise writings, vast | St Paul was no doubt a clever man, but that for 
treasures of experience condensed and compressed | his part he didn’t agree with him’ If you don’t 
into brief lines, which can be carried easily in | believe in proverbs—the distilled essence of wisdom 
the memory. Still it behoves us to have our|—what do you believe in? the world demands 
meat-lozenges and our proverbs alike made of indignantly, and at once declines all further dis- 
proper materials, or much inconvenience may | cussion with the unbeliever. 

arise. In fact, just as we have, now and then, a This being the state of the case, it becomes desir- 
committee testing the purity of our food, so we | able that every man who encounters a spurious or 
need that occasionally a sort of inquest should be | delusive proverb stealing into life and credit, should 
held touching our proverbs ; to pronounce upon do his best to knock it on- the head, and put an end 
their worth, and decide as to the presence of | to it as speedily as may be. He should root out at 
adulteration in their composition. It is desirable | once, as he would a weed in his garden, any such 
that at intervals a spurious proverb should be, as | erroneous maxim, for the longer it is permitted to 
it were, nailed to the counter, and its falsity | remain choking and hindering the growth of genuine * 
advertised. At present, there is no security about | flowers of wisdom, so certainly will it become more 
the matter; we are without guarantees of any | mischievous, and the more difficult to destroy. In 
kind. It is open to any man to utter a terse line, | the present instance, I want to say a few words in 
and proclaim it a proverb. There are always | opposition to the notion above mentioned as to our 
undiscriminating people about upon whom a bad | friends’ friends being our friends. 

half-crown can be palmed off; similarly, there are| Our friends’ friends our friends? They are 
always crowds to be found willing to accept and nothing of the kind. Let us state a case in point. 
= reverence as a genuine article any utterance that| My name is Brown, we’ll say. I have a friend 
net has the outward semblance of a proverb. named Jones. He has a friend named Robinson. 
For proverbs are unquestionably popular. They | I have a great regard for Jones. I have no regard 


are very handy and convenient. A man may set , at all for Robinson. Why should I have any 
ve up for being a sage on the strength of a stock of | regard for Robinson? That is the question. 
m- them, if he will only quote them with a decent | Robinson has no regard for me. We meet occa- 
” regard for appositeness ; and in the hands of an | sionally—not oftener than we can help, I daresay— 
. ordinary disputant, a wise saw is a favourite | and are tolerably civil to each other, out of respect 
y. weapon of offence. ‘You know the proverb,’ he | for our common friend Jones; but I decline to 
he begins, and forthwith proceeds to knock down his | consider Jones’s friend as my friend. I don’t like 


b, 


interlocutor with a sage-sounding apophthegm—a 
string of words closely pressed together, like pig- 
tail tobacco, until it is hard in substance, and 
sharp at the corners, and capable of inflicting a 


him ; I see nothing in him; he appears to me 
a singularly uninteresting and disagreeable person. 
I’m at a loss to understand what peculiar charm 
Robinson possesses that draws Jones to him; at 
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the same time, I’ve no doubt whatever that 
Robinson doesn’t like me (for it’s an understood 
rule that the people we don’t like don’t like us). 
I daresay he sees nothing in me; thinks me dull 
* and disagreeable ; and is at a loss to understand 
what peculiar charm J possess that draws his friend 
Jones to me. Meanwhile, Jones—one of the 
kindest and most amiable of men—bless his heart! 
is striving, has been striving for long years to 
bring us together, to make us understand and like 
each other. Very soon after I had the pleasure of 
making his acquaintance—an acquaintance which, I 
am happy to say, has since ripened into a most cordial 
friendship—I remember good old Jones saying in 
his cheery hearty way: ‘ By the by, I must intro- 
duce you to my friend Robinson. I must make a 
point of it. Robinson is a very superior fellow ; 
in fact, he’s one of the best of fellows. You’ll like 
Robinson so much; I’m sure you will. You’re 
just suited to each other. You'll get on capitally 
together, not a doubt of it ;’ and so on. 

Of course, after this, we were duly brought 
together, and introduced. Well, the result was 
a total failure—we didn’t find that we were in 
the least suited to each other; we didn’t get 
on at all capitally together. Some inexplicable 
hitch interfered with the success of Jones's 

lans. He was disappointed, it was evident ; 
e had expected a different result. Still, he was 
not, he never has been, without hope that the 
same excellent understanding that exists between 
him and his friends may be eventually established 
between — — themselves. p. a to 
suggest that perhaps—in the exceeding kindliness 
of ates he Sch cements pears: Ae the good 
qualities, if such existed, of Robinson; I think I 
went a little further, and avowed that, to be plain 
with him (Jones), I did not entertain a very high 
opinion of Robinson, and failed to see any legiti- 
mate grounds for his (Jones’s) extraordinary parti- 
ality . him. I have little doubt that much the 
same sort of discussion took place between Jones 
and Robinson in relation to myself. However, Jones 
met me at once (as he probably met Robinson) with 
a statement that it really was not right in such 
matters to be in too great a hurry; that Robinson’s 
merits were not perhaps of a nature so superficial 
and transparent as to be discernible on the instant, 
but still, that they were existent, indisputable, all 
the same. Jones pledged his word as to such being 
the case ; and that, in reference to such a superior 
man as Robinson, whom I should some day learn 
to love and value as I ought, it did not do at 
all to adopt hasty views, or to rush precipitately to 
unfavourable conclusions. Much matter of the 
same kind was urged by my friend Jones. But I 
am bound to say that nowithstanding my immense 
— for Jones, his enis have not greatly 
ected my opinions. think just the same of 
Robinson as I did at the beginning ; I didn’t like 
him then, and I don’t like him now; and if Jones 
still imagines—and he does so, unquestionably— 
that I shall ever be brought to regard his friend as 
I do himself; to make his friend my friend, in 
fact ; well, then, Jones is very much mistaken, 
that ’s all I’ve got to say about the matter. 

Now, how is this state of things to be accounted 
for? How is it that from the first Robinson and 
I have stood aloof from each other? We shake 
hands as warmly as possible with Jones ; as coldly as 
may be with each other. We talk in the most 


intimate and friendly way with Jones; very dis- 


tantly and monosyllabically with each other. If, in 
the presence of my friend and his friend, I venture 
upon a jocose observation, I can always rely upon 
Jones’s hearty laughter and applause : even if the 
kindly fellow is not really amused by my small 
sally, he feigns so to be, so admirably, that it does 
just as well ; whereas Robinson looks preternatu- 
rally grave, and — sees nothing in what I 
have said to justify mirth—but quite the contrary, 
If I tell a story, Robinson trumps it with a better 
one—or casts doubt or ridicule upon my narrative 
—or suggests that it is not true, or that it is by 
no means new: that he heard it first when he was 
a school-boy ; and then he demands, with ‘ bitter 
irony,’ as it is called in novels, whether I am pre- 
— with any further quotations from Joe Miller’s 

est-book ? Of course, I feel bound, as a matter 
of self-respect, to pursue a somewhat analogous 
course of action in regard to Robinson. He doesn’t 
presume to make jokes, or anything approaching 
them—probably for very sufficient reasons. But 
occasionally he attempts what he considers, doubt- 
less, a sagacious and superior observation: some 
threadbare — spoken sententiously, with 
ridiculous solemnity of manner. Poor old Jones— 
bless him, I say again !—listens attentively, looks 
sympathetic, and tries to think that he has been 
enlightened by Robinson’s dreariness. I make it an 
invariable rule to grin ostentatiously on those occa- 
sions, to treat Robinson’s remark as though, instead 
of being full of meaning and purpose, it were 
intensely and wildly funny ; I reward him with 
sarcastic applause, and recommend him by all 
means to become a contributor to the comic perio- 
dicals of the day. He doesn’t look particularly 
pleasant after this conduct of mine; perhaps it 
would be a little surprising if he were to look so. 
Meanwhile, Jones—with perhaps a dash of suspicion 
that everything is not as it should be—pats us 
both on the back, laughs with one side of his 
mouth, in justice to my powers of humour, and 
draws down the other side of his mouth, out of 
compliment to Robinson’s pompous seriousness, 
and looks forward hopefully to a time when we 
shall understand each other Setar and be brought 
nearer together, and be, altogether, as thoroughly 
en rapport with each other as we are with hi 
which, I have no hesitation in saying, we never 
shall be, or anything like it. 

Now, if I thought that this was an individual 
and peculiar case, having reference to myself alone, 
and attributable wholly to my own eccentric 
idiosyncrasy, I should hesitate very much about 
setting it forth in this full and frank way. I should 
conclude that my inability to tolerate Jones’s 
friend, Robinson, was a sort of congenital and 
constitutional malady, regarding which physicians 
were in vain, and which it behoved me, there- 
fore to endure and carry to my grave as composedly 
and decérously as I might. But I find that the 
difficulty I feel about accepting my friend’s 
friend as my friend is reflected and repeated 
around me on all sides. It pervades society. 
I am convinced that every man has a friend 
against whose friends he finds it necessary to 
rotest strongly. I know that my old friend, 

reen, we'll say, cannot, for the life of him, under- 
stand my attachment to Jones. He sees nothing 
in Jones ; thinks him—he has avowed as much— 
obtuse and tiresome in the extreme. In Green’s 
eyes, my friendship for Jones is as unaccountable as, 
in my eyes, is Jones's friendship for Robinson. I 
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doubt not, also, that Robinson has a friend, 
named Grey possibly, who is wholly at a loss to 
Seeaethend the tie which binds Robinson to Jones. 
Green and Grey view Jones as I view Robinson, 
and as Robinson views me. Each gives his friend- 
ship to his friend, but forbids its being passed on 
to his friend’s friend. The thing is not transfer- 
able. You may keep it yourself, or may give it 
back to its donor; but you must not hand it over 
to your neighbour on the further side of you. 
Instances in point are constantly recurring. It 
seems to me Toute hear of a young lady about 
to be married, but there strikes upon my ear a 
chorus of her friends, avowing that she is about 
to throw herself away upon a man who is wholly 
unworthy of her, and wondering what she can 
possibly see in him, to justify her in making such 
an enormous sacrifice. So, when a man marries, 
all his friends agree that they are terribly disap- 

inted in his wife. They did think that poor 
ear old So-and-so would have made a better 
choice. But here has he gone and married a 
woman, who isn’t good-looking, who hasn’t any 
money, who doesn’t understand him, who can't 
ee him, who, &c., &c.—altogether, a long bill 
of indictment against the lady, simply because she 
has become poor dear old So-and-so's wife, and a 
friend whom his other friends can’t be friends 
with. And in these cases, it should be noted, the 
friends of the wife or husband are only of accord 
in their common antagonism to the object of the 
wife or husband’s choice; and for the better 
ression of this, they sink temporarily the other 
erences existing among and dividing them: 
they are only harmonious singing this one chorus ; 
that over, a hesdiie discord prevails among them 

in. 

Does a mother ever love her son’s lady-love? 


| Does she not always, announcing his engagement, 


—_ of him with a sort of fond pity as ‘ Poor 
les’ (or Thomas, or Henry, as the case may 
be) ; ‘he’s so impulsive, you know, and he became 
_ infatuated about the girl? What could we 
o but consent?’ And then she proceeds to ho 

—with a sigh that demonstrates she hopes with- 
out confidence, almost against hope—that every- 
thing may prove to be ordered for the best, and 
that in the long-run he may be happy with his 
idol; whom it is clear she holds to S a young 
m of small account, successful, by play with 

er eyes and other female artifices, in entrapping 
the affections of a rather weak young man. oes 
a father ever love his daughter’s lover? Does he 
not rather look upon him as his natural enemy : 
upsetting his household gods, breaking up his 
domestic circle, and stealing from him his child? 
Has not the indignant parent become, as a conse- 
quence, one of the most well-known and hackneyed 
of figures on the —s life; and is not his 
indignation invariably kindled by the fact, that his 
daughter has chosen for herself a friend who can- 
not be his friend? When at last he consents to 
her union, is it not with loud lamentation over her 
folly and degeneracy, and with a severe distrust of 
the integrity of the man who is about to call her 
wife? Does he not wrangle with him over the 
settlement to be made upon the marriage: tying 
him up at last in the tightest suit of parchment 
fetters the law can furnish? Does he not consider 
him as a person capable, upon the shortest notice, 
of dying and leaving his widow totally unprovided 
for, or of becoming bankrupt and destitute, with 


the most evil intentions of applying his wife’s pro- 
perty to the relief of his own necessities, and of 
subjecting her, personally, to all sorts of gross ill- 
usage? Can anything be more forlorn and fearful 
than the position of a bridegroom at a wedding- 
breakfast? ‘True, he has the support of his friend 
the groomsman on the occasion, who, however, does 
not look cordially on the bride, and maintains within 
himself that his friend has made a very decided 
mistake in leading her to the altar, and will bitterl 
rue his marriage-day before no very long time is 
over his head. But every one else is at war with 
the bridegroom. The father and mother are of 
course against him, and fail altogether to under- 
stand their daughter’s conduct in accepting his suit. 
He’s her friend, not theirs. The bridemaids cry 
at him ; is he not taking from them their dearest 
darling friend Mary Jane? Again, he’s her friend, 
and not theirs. The bride’s trustees eye him with 
suspicion, as a man who will, without doubt, try 
to upset the settlement, and give them no end of 
trouble, if he has the chance. Speeches are made 
to his disadvantage. So much anxiety is expressed 
as to the future happiness of the newly-wedded 
pair, that it is clear a good deal of doubt prevails 
about the business. In their friend the bride, the 
assembled guests have every confidence ; she will, 
they are satisfied, do her duty a in her 
new state of life. It is in relation to her friend 
and husband that their misgivings arise—gather- 
ing above his head like a dark cloud. Should he 
conduct himself worthily, they frankly avow they 
shall be agreeably disappointed. But if otherwise, 
the sad satisfaction will remain to them, that they 

redicted as much from the very first moment they 
earned of their dear friend’s intended marriage 
with a friend who was no friend of theirs. 

Of course, I do not pretend to say that this 
difficulty of a our friends’ friends as our 
friends is a matter of modern discovery—a sen- 
sation of quite modern growth. The thing has 
been noted and descanted upon long ago. I decline, 
therefore, to accept in re to it that standing 
solution of all questions which certain sages are for 
ever proffering us, the moral obliquity and cynicism 
of the age. In such way the case is not met at all. 
Better explanations are to be obtained. Turning 
the other day to that inestimable book, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, I lighted upon the biographer’s 
recital of how he had desired to establish an 
a between his friend, Sir John Pringle, 
and his other, and of course more important friend, 
Dr Johnson. Boswell, living in intimacy with 
both of them, found yet a difficulty in bringing his 
friends — upon friendly terms. Thereu 
Sir John Pringle—who probably hung back from 
Johnson quite as earnestly as Johnson hung back 
from him—explained ingeniously: ‘It is not in 
friendship as in mathematics, where two 
— to a third are equal between themselves. 

ou agree with Johnson as a middle quality, and 

ou agree with me as a middle Ss but 
ore and I should not agree’ This seems to 
me a very concise and explicit statement of the 
case. I and my friend and his friend resemble in 
fact three pieces out of a child’s puzzle. The pro- 
jections and indentations of piece No. 1 fit on to 
the indentations and projections of piece No. 2. 
But between piece No. 1 and piece No. 3 there is 
no sort of accord ; wide gaps appear between them ; 
and unless piece No 2 is inserted to link and unite 
them compactly, it is entirely without avail to 
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keep thrusting them together. They indeed are 
without any point of contact and agreement what- 
ever, albeit they are adapted admirably to the 
differently shaped right and left of piece No. 2. 
And this leads us to the conclusion, that our friends 
have various sides to their characters. To one of 
these we are perfectly suited, and thence our 
friendship. But as to the other sides we are with- 
out information, until we find them suiting other 
friends, with whom we ourselves have, and can 
have, no correspondence—except in the most acci- 
dental way. 

In relation to Boswell’s story, I may mention 
that one misgiving occurs to me. He describes Sir 
John Pringle as ‘ his friend and his father’s friend, 
We are therefore invited to the consideration as 
to whether friendship can be hereditary. Is the 
friend of the father usually the friend of the son? 
For my own part, I’m inclined to think not. 
Indeed, I fancy we have all of us somewhat 
unfavourable memories in connection with the early 
friends of our family, who, in the pauses of their 
conversation with our seniors, affected to take an 
interest in us, the children of the house, and made 
irrelevant, if not disagreeable inquiries touching 
our names and ages, our progress at school, and 
the extent of our powers of construing, the while 
they prisoned us at their knees, and were careful to 
smooth our hair systematically and elaborately the 
wrong way, until the process made our scalps tingle, 
and involuntary tears start into our eyes. It is 
possible that these parental friends sometimes 
‘tipped’ us on our quitting home to resume our 
studies ; but I think they as often disappointed our 
reasonable hopes in that respect. In maturer life, 
these people now and then visit us—especially 
when they want something out of us—and accost 
us somewhat truculently: their palpable object 
being to disparage us, and lessen our self-importance 
as much as possible. If we demur to this fashion 
of treatment, our visitor generally waxes indignant. 
‘Why, I knew your father when he was only so 
high, he exclaims, placing his open hand in quite 
ridiculous proximity to the floor. Now, it has never 
seemed to me that upon this fact of having known 
my father in his days of diminutiveness any fancy 
value ought to be set. The thing may be curious, 
but it cannot be of any real worth—and I icu- 
larly object to its being made a means of slighting 
me personally, and further, of dwarfing my balance 
at my banker’s—which, I may mention confiden- 
tially, can seldom afford submission to any suclr 
operation. No, I am convinced that our fathers’ 
friends are not necessarily our friends ; nor are our 
friends’ friends. We do not acquire friends by 
right of inheritance, nor can they be selected for 
us by others. We have to choose and make friend- 
ships for ourselves. These are the only genuine, 
and legitimate, and lasting—all others are spurious 
and delusive, and to be avoided. In the matter of 
friendship, it is exceedingly important to beware of 
counterfeits. 

I had written thus far, intending to halt, when 
it occurred to me that it was only due to the reader, 
who had accompanied and borne with me in my 
treatment of the subject, that I should put him in 
possession of the facts out of which this disserta- 
tion has arisen. I am, I flatter myself, a candid 
person; and I extremely reprobate any line of 
conduct approximate to what the lawyers call 
‘snatching a judgment. While I do not want to 
have the value of my opinions underrated, I also 


object to any extrinsic stress being laid upon them, 
and I am punctilious, therefore, that the circum- 
stances to which they are attributable should be 

lainly set forth. Moreover, I am confident that if 

have not by my arguments won from my reader 
acquiescence in my views as a matter of general 
principle, I shall nevertheless win his entire 
sympathy and support under the special condi- 
tions I am about to state. This I will do as briefly 
as may be. 

I have mentioned the names of my friend Jones 
and of his friend Robinson. (Those are not, of 
course, their real names, any more than my own 
patronymic is, what I stated it to be—Brown. But 
for the purposes of illustration, I will continue so 
to call them.) Well, I have felt myself much 
aggrieved by the conduct of my friend Jones 
arising out of his intimate connection with his 
friend Robinson. The thing has not happened 
merely once or twice—but thrice and more. To 
say that I have been writing under a feeling of 
exasperation would be, perhaps, to put the matter 
too strongly. But I cannot resist—I avow it 
openly—a sensation of annoyance due to certain 
slights which accidentally or otherwise have, as I 
conceive, been put upon me by my friend Jones, 
This sensation may possibly have affected my views 
upon friends and we yty 

The slights alluded to have come about in this 
wise. Not long ago I proposed to Jones a little 
walking-tour ; he fell in with my project heartily. 
We purchased Bradshaw (it is always right to carry 
a Bradshaw on a walking-tour, for fear of accidents) 
and Ordnance maps, settled our plans, and packed 
our knapsacks. At the last moment, Jones says 
suddenly : ‘I thought you wouldn’t object. I’ve 
asked another man to join us. He’s very fond of 
walking ; he’s my old friend Robinson.’ And sure 
enough Robinson came with us ; trust him for being 
—- where he could make himself disagree- 

e! 


ab Of course there was an end of pleasure then. 
The tour became a dreary pilgrimage. We—that 
is, I—had a wretched ten days of it. We all quar- 


relled ; we could agree about nothing ; and I believe 
all arrived home on different days by different 
routes. I would as soon take a long turn on the 
tread-mill as another tour if Jones’s friend Robinson 
is to make one of the party! 

Again, I was ill, miserable, confined to the house 


with a wretched cold and generally disordered 
system. I write to Jones entreating him to come 


and see me—to spend an evening with a depressed 
invalid. He promises to come. The looked-for 
advent of Jones is a thing of vast importance in 
the limited area of my sick-room. I long for the 
sight of my friend’s friendly face. I pile up the 
fire, and have the hearth swept ; couriiee rawn 
towards it, and the cribbage-board looked out. I 
shall have an hour or two’s pleasant gossip with 
my friend Jones, and then go to bed with a heart 
lighter by many pounds than it has been for long, 
long nights. What happens? I am listening for 
Jones's knock when there comes the postman’s, 
and a letter. Jones is very sorry ; when he pro- 
mised to give me a look in, he had entirely forgotten 
that he was already engaged to play whist at 
Robinson’s. He hopes I’m better; he’ll come 
round some other evening; and he’s mine, very 
truly, Josaua Jones. Some other evening! It 
was that evening I wanted him, more than any 
other evening in the year. Under such circum- 
stances, if he had to choose between me and 
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Robinson, ought he not to have thrown over 
Robinson? I put it to you. 

One more instance, and I conclude. It occurred 
only yesterday. I happened to have a pressing 
occasion for ten pounds, and I had not the money 
in my pocket ; I am not above owning it. Evena 
Rothschild may have a ——_ occasion for ten 
pounds, and find that he has not the money in his 

ket, and I am not a Rothschild; far from it. 
Faw to Jones. ‘My dear Jones,’ I said, ‘lend 
me ten pounds.’ His face changed ; I knew what 
was coming. ‘ My dear Brown, I’m sorry ; if you’d 
only come yesterday !’ he said. 

‘What do you mean ? 

‘Well, the fact is, between ourselves, my friend 
Robinson called this morning—not half an hour 
ago—and borrowed a cool fifty of me. I should 
have so liked to assist you; but, my dear old 
boy, it can’t be done, I’m drained dry! For 
a week or two, I hardly know where I shall turn 
for money.’ 

I will do Jones the justice to say that I believe 
he was quite as much annoyed as | was, and that’s 
saying a good deal. 

I made use of a strong expression in regard to 
Robinson. 

‘Don’t say that,’ said Jones appealingly. ‘He’s 
the best fellow in the world; you’ll like him 
immensely some day, when you know him as well 
as I do!’ 

Now I ask you, can I, under all the cireum- 
stances, be expected to entertain favourable views 
of my friend’s friend ? 


MIRK ABBEY. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—FLED. 


My Lady returned to the Abbey at the usual 
luncheon-hour, and partook of that meal (if sitting 
at the table can be called so doing) with the rest of 
the party ; while Mary Forest kept watch at the 
boudoir window, with her mistress’s opera-glasses 
in her hand, scanning the Windmill Hill. 

There was no likelihood of Derrick’s coming for 
hours yet, since he had not arrived already by the 
same train that had brought old Jacob’s letter ; but 
there was just a possibility of this. However, he 
did not come. The unfrequented road, which on 
the morrow would be thronged with the vehicles 
of Sir Richard’s guests, had not a single passenger. 
It was one of the two ways we have spoken of 
leading to Dalwynch, and the shorter in point 
of distance, although not of time, because of the 
winding hill; but Derrick, coming from the 
direction of Coveton (not by the Dalwynch line, 
but another railway), could approach Mirk by no 
other route. 

Immediately after luncheon, the carriage drew 
up at the door. 

‘I will not offer to go with you, dearest mother, 
said Letty, ‘because there is so much to do at 
home, and the more because you will be absent 
yourself. But you will come back as soon as you 
can—there’s a darling !—won’t you? Nothing 


goes on as it should at the Abbey without you.’ 
‘Yes, dear Letty! I will come back as soon as 
I can,’ 


My Lady cast a wistful look at her three children. 
She would have given a thousand pounds to have 
thrown her arms around their necks, and wept her 
fill ; but such an indulgence might have cost them 
and her far more than that, or anything which 
money could estimate. What if her strength 
should fail her—if she should ‘ break down,’ as the 
saying is, at this supremest moment? She could 
only trust herself to nod and smile. 

The whole party went out to the front door to 
see her off. The two young ladies standing on the 
hall steps with their arms round one another's 
waists (although I much doubt if they had grown to 
be the friends that they once were); Master Walter 
kissing his white hand to her with all the grace 
and fondness of a lover ; Sir Richard handing her 
into the carriage with stately but affectionate 
courtesy. ‘The lower road—to Lever’s the watch- 
maker’s in High Street, said he to the coachman, 
‘and don’t spare the horses.’ Then, as the carriage 
drove away, he observed to the others: ‘What a 
strange freak it is of mamma to be going to 
Dalwynch at such a time as this about her watch. 
However, she ought to be back by five o'clock at 
latest.’ 

The carriage did return even before that hour ; 
but it did not contain my Lady. It only brought 
back a letter from her, which the footman was 
instructed to place at once in the hands of her 
elder son. The man, however, had some difficulty 
in finding Sir Richard, who was superintending 
some finishing-touches that were being given to 
the interior of the marquée—the arrangement of 
certain flags over the place he was to occupy on 
the morrow. Sir Richard tore open the note, 
fearing he knew not what ; then uttered a tremen- 
dous oath. His people stared, for unlike some 
‘young masters, the baronet scarcely ever mis- 
behaved himself in that way. ‘Where did you 
leave my Lady, sirrah?’ inquired he roughly of 
the footman. 

‘At the railway station, Sir Richard. Her 
Ladyship took the train for town. 

‘Where is Miss Letty? Walter—Walter,’ cried 
the baronet, ‘ come here,’ 

‘Hollo, what is it?’ answered the captain, a 
little sulkily, for he was engaged in setting up an 
emblem composed of various weapons of war at 
the other end of the marquée ; and pretty Polly, 
the gate-keeper’s daughter, was handing him up 
certain highly-polished swords, and he was play- 
fully accusing her of using them in transit as 
mirrors. ‘ You haven’t found out a mistake in the 
almanac, and that you came of age the day before 
yesterday, have you ?” 

‘Worse than that,’ returned poor Sir Richard 
simply. ‘ Reatl that, man. What, in Heaven’s 
name, are we to do now ?” 

‘Let us go in and see Letty,’ said Walter gravely, 
after he had read the note. ‘Perhaps she knows 
something about it; and if not, you may take 
your oath that Mary Forest does.’ 

‘Do you, Walter? Don’t trifle with me,’ said 
the baronet earnestly ; ‘if any business respecting 
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yourself has taken my mother away, I conjure you 
to tell me all.’ 

‘No, Richard. I give you my word that I 
know of no reason for this extraordinary conduct. 
It is true that that letter from Moss Abrahams 
gave her some annoyance, but that matter was 
settled long ago. I am as surprised and dumb- 
founded as yourself. 

* ..* Dearest ‘Richard !’—here he again perused my 
iajy's note—‘ urgent necessity compels me to leave 
for atime. You will have the explanation on 
tha‘15th. That there may be many, many happy 
returns of to-morrow to you, dear boy, is the heartfelt 
prayer of your loving Mother.’ —‘ How extraordinarily 
ange! When isthe 15th? Let’s see. 

*The day after to-morrow,’ rejoined Sir Richard 
gloomily. ‘What will to-morrow be without our 
mother? Good Heaven, how dreadful is all this! 
Is it possible, think you, to put the people 
off ?” 

‘Utterly out of the question, Richard; we 
should require five hundred messengers.’ 

They were walking on the lawn, and-had now 
cabvel at one of the open windows of the great 
ball-room, a splendid apartment, although the 
highly-decorated pink ceiling had been likened by 
a pert young architect (who wanted to persuade the 
baronet to let him pull down the Abbey, and build 
another one) to the ornaments on a twelfth-cake. 
Mrs Walter, Letty, and Arthur Haldane were all 
very busy here, but the last two not so entirely 
occupied with the work in hand as to be unaware 
of one another’s presence. At another time, Sir 
Richard would have been annoyed at seeing them 
so close together, and obviously so well pleased 
with the propinquity, but now he was really glad 
to meet with the young barrister, for whose judg- 
ment he had a great respect. 

‘ Letty—Arthur,’ cried he, ‘ read this. Do either 
of you know, can either of you guess, what on 
earth it means ?’ 

‘Mamma not to be here to-morrow!’ ejacu- 
lated the former, when she had read the note. ‘I 
can scarcely believe my eyes. But at the same 
time there came into her mind that vague but 
saddening talk which her mother had held with 
her but lately when my Lady had said her malady 
was not one the doctors could cure. Arthur read 
the note twice over, not so much to master its 
contents, perhaps, as to frame his own reply to what 
had been asked of him. 

*I certainly do not know,’ said he, ‘what can 
have taken your dear mother at such a time as 
this. We may be sure, however, it is no mere 
freak of fancy, but that it is done for what she 
believes to be your good.’ 

‘Our good !’ broke forth Sir Richard impatiently. 
* How can it be for good that I should 4 placed 
to-morrow in a position the most embarrassing that 
can be conceived? What am I to say when people 
ask me “ Where is yous mother?” Imagine what 
they will think of her absence on such an occasion, 
the most important’—— 

‘Let us rather imagine, Richard, interrupted 
Letty, laying her hand upon his arm, ‘what our 


Arthur says, it can be no trivial matter that takes 
her thus suddenly away from us ; and although she 
may have over-estimated its urgency, we may be 
sure that it is her anxiety for others—that is, for us 
—which has caused her to do so. Mamma is 
incapable of a selfish action. 


dear mother must be suffering at this moment. As | 


‘I am not speaking for myself alone, Letty,’ 
returned the baronet hotly. i oe 

‘I did not accuse you of doing so, Richard. 
What I mean is this, that however much you may 
feel this misfortune, mamma has to Sos the 
burden of its cause—whatever that may be— 
alone. She is thinking at this moment of the 
alarm and sorrow she has excited here, and we 
may be sure is feeling for us at least as much as 
we feel for ourselves ; and in addition to that, she 
has this trouble to bear, at even the nature of 


| which we cannot guess.’ 


Sir Richard frowned, and did not reply; but 
Arthur unobserved stole Letty’s hand, and pressed 
it, in token of his loving approval. ‘ And who is 
the person who is to give us the explanation on 
the 15th, think you?’ said Walter. ‘I’ll wager— 
or at least I would do so, if I hadn’t given up 
betting—that Mistress Forest can tell us if she 
would,’ 

‘Then let us send for her at once,’ cried Sir 
Richard hastily ; ‘anything is better than- this 
suspense.’ 

When the servant called for this purpose had 
been despatched : ‘I do not presume,’ said Arthur 
gravely, ‘to dictate what is your duty ; but if the 
case were mine, Sir Richard, and my mother had 
expressly stated that her motives would be explained 
at a certain date, I should hardly like to extract 
them beforehand from her confidential servant. 
Forgive me, for I know I am addressing one who 
is himself a man of the most scrupulous honour? 

The baronet bit his lip. ‘I don’t know, I’m 
sure, Haldane. It is true, since my mother has 
gone to town, that nothing we can do can bring her 
back in time for But at all events there can be 
no harm in asking how long she is likely to be 
away.—Ah, here is Mistress ‘Forest. We want to 
hear about my Lady, Mary. She has gone 
to London, it seems, and we are not to know why 
until the day after to-morrow. Now, we are not 
going to ask you her reasons.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir Richard, said Mistress Forest, 
her —_—— eyes looking really grateful. 

‘But what we do desire is, that you will tell us 
how long she will be away.’ 

‘I am sure I can’t tell, sir; Heaven knows I 
wish I could,’ answered the waiting-maid fervently. 
‘She sent a big box over to Dalwynch by the 
carrier yesterday : that’s all I know about it. 

‘Then she herself is not going to give us the 
explanation in person, you think ?’ said the baronet 
gloomily. 

‘No, Sir Richard: not in person; at least, I 
believe not. Somebody else is going to do that for 
her.’ 

‘And you know who that will be ?” returned the 
young man sternly. 

‘I think—at least; yes, I know, sir; but it’s not 
me,’ added the waiting-maid hastily. ‘I hope I 
know my place better than that. But my Pody 
bade me say nothing about it, and, with all respect, 
wild horses should not tear it from me.’ 

Here Mistress Forest, who had always enter- 
tained considerable terror of her austere young 
maste®, could not forbear casting a beseeching 
glance towards Arthur Haldane. 

‘We already know from Mr Haldane’s own lips,’ 
observed Sir Richard with emphasis, and looking 
in the same direction, ‘ that he is not in possession 
of the secret of my. Lady’s departure.’ 

‘I certainly said as much,’ returned Arthur 
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haughtily, and with that, either because he was 


y annoyed, or did not wish to be further 
questioned, he stepped out upon the lawn, and 
walked away. 

‘ All this is very unsatisfactory, and strange, and 
bad,’ said the baronet, after a considerable pause. 
‘But nothing is to be got, it seems, by asking 
questions. e must do then the best we can for 
to-morrow without my mother—you Letty, assisted 
by Mrs Walter here, must do the honours of the 
Abbey in her place—and I wish to Heaven,’ added 
he, as he turned upon his heel, ‘ that the day was 
well over. 

‘What a nice agreeable temper Richard has, 
when anything goes wrong,’ observed Walter, 
twirling his moustaches. ‘I’m hanged if I don’t 
think it’s that which has driven my mother away 
from home. She naturally enough concludes he 
will be unbearable when he becomes the master.’ 

‘Fie, fie, Walter!’ said Letty. ‘I think it is 
much more that she can no longer bear to listen to 
the cruel things she hears her two sons say of one 
another. She has spoken to me of it more than 
once of late with tears in her eyes.’ 

‘Well, Sir Richard has a bad temper, Letty, 
there’s no doubt about that, observed Mrs Walter, 
striking in in defence of her husband. 

‘Yes; yet there are many things worse than 
that, Rose, and mamma has been accustomed to 
Richard all his life ; but she has had trouble upon 
trouble for the last six months, as I am sure you 
cannot deny, and it is likely in the state of health 
to which I know she is reduced, that she feels 
herself totally unequal to the part she would be 
expected to play to-morrow.’ 

‘I think Mr Haldane knows more of the matter 
than he chooses to say, observed Rose, at once 
—s the war into the enemy’s camp. 

‘I don’t think you quite understand him, 
returned Letty, executing the same strategic move- 
ment ; ‘anything like duplicity is altogether foreign 
to his character.’ 

‘He looks simple enough certainly, remarked 
Rose quietly. ‘But I noticed that when Sir 
Richard asked him whether he knew, or could 

what had taken Lady Lisgard from home, 
e confined himself to replying that he did not 
know.’ 

Letty made no answer, but applied herself with 
heightened colour to the occupation in which her 
brothers had interrupted her. Walter smiled 
sardonically, thinking of certain female savages he 
had been reading of that morning in some paper in 
the Field, apropos of rifle-grooves, who were expert 
in propelling poisoned darts from blow-pipes ; then 
catching sight of his handsome face in one of the 
mirrors with which the ball-room was wainscoted, 
he nodded, as though he recognised some friend he 
was constantly in the habit of meeting, yet was 
always glad to see, and sauntered out. At first, he 
made mechanically for the marquée, but stopping 
himself, not as it seemed without some contention 
in his own mind, he turned his steps to some other 
part of the Park. ‘No,’ said he to himself gaily, ‘I 
will be a good boy. It is true, I have had deyilish 
hard lines lately, but then it was partly deserved. 
Now, the poor mother has had just as hard, and has 
not deserved them a bit. I will do nothing that 
can gause her trouble now—not even run the risk 
of a bit of harmless flirtation, for there always is a 
tisk about that, somehow. I wonder whether Lett 
was right about her going away ; I’m sure I can’t 


help Richard quarrelling with me—he will do it. 
And then a was ~— — of Moss arom 
upon my life it must have been very trying to 
dear old lady. And then there was my affair with 
Rose—humph! Well, I’m very sorry, Heaven 
knows, if my conduct has in any way contributed 
to such a a ; but it’s something, my dear 
mother, let me tell you, when your troubles are of 
that sort that you can run away from them. What 
an infernal fool I have made of myself in every 
way !’ 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE UNINVITED GUEST. 


Old Jacob Forest had made a weil-grounded 
complaint when he cried out with such vehemence 
that that fellow Derrick had actually left the front 
door open, and the Guard-ship and his rheumatism 
more exposed to the rigour of the elements even 
than usual ; but to do his visitor justice, this rude- 
ness was not committed with intention; Ralph 
knew not what he was doing; he was out of hi 
mind with fury and despair. 

‘Damn her!’ screamed he, plucking the little 
bunch of violets from where he had placed them 
so tenderly but an hour before ; ‘so she was false, 
too, like the rest of them. She had no more heart 
in her than a woman of stone; and I have been 
worshipping her all my life, just as a savage wor- 
ships his idol. No wonder I took to that young 
son of hers—how like! how like!—and like, too, 
in his selfish soul! Why, I was calling yonder 
Sea a while ago a cruel smiling traitress—because 
in her wrath I thought that she had swallowed this 
woman up. But the sea is honest enough com- 
pared to her. She puts up painted panes to my 
memory, does she, with the money of the very man 
she has married! Hypocrite! Wanton! Liar! 
She has held converse with me, knowing who I 
was, across that man’s very grave, and let me pour 
my heart out before her, drop by drop, when she 
might have stanched it with a word. How could 
she do it? How dared she do it ?—she that is a 
God-fearing woman, forsooth! But I suppose that 
all is fair against a castaway. Let bean beets to it 
now, though. Ralph Gavestone is not a man, as I 
told her then, to be crossed with impunity—far 
less to be cajoled, betrayed, insulted, Wronged! 
Richard Lisgard, too !—Sir Richard, as the bastard 
calls himself !—your hour of bitterness is drawing 
nigh too, and I will not spare you. There is no 
memory now of the beloved Dead to stay my hand; 
there is the knowledge of the treacherous living to 
make the blow all the surer and the more fatal. 
Love—nay, even the impress of where I thought 
love had lain within me, but it was not so—is 
cancelled out, and Mercy with it. Friendship— 
bah, I have found out what that is worth! There 
is nothing left me, nothing in the world, now, 
except Revenge! Lord it, Sir Richard, for yet a 
few ew more, among your truckling neighbours, 
your fawning tenants, for your time is short indeed. 
They may be your humble and obedient servants 
still, but what will they think of you, what will 
they say of you, behind your back, when they come 
to learn who you are? If your mother has the 
right to rule at Mirk, then I will rule there too: 
and you shall serve ; and if not—then she is my 
wife still, and leaves you forme. There will bea 
downfall for your pride! Lady Lisgard of Mirk 
Abbey to be claimed by a “drunken brawler”—do 


you suppose that I forget such words as those—~ : ; 
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and forced to be once more plain Lucy Gave- 
stone, for the wife of a vagabond like me has 
scarcely the right to be termed “madam.” The 
law will give her to me: there is no doubt. of 
that. The righteous Law, which is to be always 
upheld—remember that, my game-preserving 
friend—no matter what hardships it may entail 
upon individuals, or even what injustice it may 
commit in exceptional cases. How sweet it is to 
remember such words of wisdom, against which, in 
my ignorance, I was wont to fight tooth and nail. 
You will not forbid me the Abbey, I suppose, when 
I come thither to claim my wike To-morrow, or 
next day at farthest, will introduce you to your 
stepfather; for I have made up my mind to 
acknowledge you, just as though you had been 
born in lawful wedlock.’ 

Breathing forth these cruel threats, and feeding 
upon their fulfilment in his mind, Ralph Derrick 
lay awake for hours in his chamber at the Royal 

arine, and had hardly fallen asleep when the 
omnibus started for the morning train. The horn, 
and noise of the wheels aroused him, and he leaped 
up out of bed with an oath, because he knew that 
he had missed that, his earliest opportunity, of 
getting to Mirk. However, having rung his bell, 

e learned from the waiter that it would be quite 
possible yet, by taking a carriage and four horses, 
to the junction before the Coveton train, 
which, besides, had to wait there for the mid-day 
mail. ‘Of course, said the waiter, rubbing his 
hands, and speaking with a hesitation induced by 
the contemplation of Ralph’s scanty kit, ‘ it will 
be a very considerable expense, and perhaps’—— 

‘ Curse the expense, and you too!’ ejaculated the 
whilom gold-digger in his old flaming manner. 
‘Here ’s a ten-pound note; and let my bill be 
settled and the horses put to within five minutes.’ 

‘But your breakfast, sir ?’ 

‘A glass of brandy and a piece of bread : that’s 
all I want ; quick, quick !’ 

The waiter departed at full speed—his anxiety to 
execute Derrick’s orders being at least equalled by 
his desire to communicate them to his mistress and 
the chambermaids. They were only accustomed at 
the Royal Marine to the Newly Married, who were 
poe in a hurry, and never broke their fast upon 
brandy and bread ; and to these Ralph certainly 
afforded a lively contrast. 

The four horses carried him along at a great rate, 
and the old-fashioned carriage swung from side to 
side down every hill, so that if motion could have 
soothed his perturbed spirit, on the principle of 
like to like, it should oes grown calmer with 
every mile. But fast as he sped, his thoughts flew 
on before him—and in them he was already at Mirk 
Abbey, denunciating, exposing, Avenging, until 
— inaction became intolerable, and thrusting 

is head and shoulders out at the window, he bade 
the astonished post-boys pull up, and let him out, for 
that he would have no more of such travel. Then 
once more he pursued his way on foot, and had 
walked two-score of miles before he put up for the 
night, at one of the same inns at which he had 
stopped upon his way down to Coveton. But 
exercise, even in this violent degree, could now no 
longer avail him. He was still consumed with 
bitterness and anger, and the desire of vengeance. 
He could not sleep ; and he had lost all appetite 
for food. He drank. as he had never drunk since 
he was in Cariboo; glass after glass of raw spirits, 
to the wonder of his tolerably well-seasoned host, 


who looked to have him for quite a permanent 
guest, overtaken, as it seemed must come to pass, 
by delirium tremens. Brandy, however, could now 
affect him nothing ; except perhaps that it added 
fuel to his rage. On the third day, he grew 
impatient of his slow progress, and took the train 
upon a line of rails that brought him within a 
dozen miles of Mirk. As soon as he got out at 
the station, he inquired for a vehicle to take him 
to his journey’s end. 

* You wish to go to Mirk Abbey, do you not, sir?’ 
said the porter respectfully (for Ralph always 
travelled first-class). 

‘That’s my business, and not yours,’ retorted 
Derrick angrily, but without surprise ; for it seemed 
to him natural enough that the purpose which was 
consuming his whole being should be recognised 
in his external features. 

* Nay, sir; I meant no harm. It is not business, 
but pleasure, that is taking all the world to Mirk 
to-day. Everything here that has four wheels, and 
even that has two, has been already engaged; but 
if you don’t mind waiting an hour or so, there will 
be a return-fly ’ 

But, with a contemptuous oath, Ralph had 
already resumed his journey on foot, Tooking 
neither to left nor right, but keeping his eyes 
steadfastly fixed on the wind-mill, he could even 
now see afar off, and which he knew crowned Mirk- 
land Hill. The afternoon was already far spent, and 
by the time he reached the spot in question the 
dusk had already deepened into dark. On one side 
of the road lay the white gate and little hedge be- 
longing to Beleomb ; on the other, the great Wind- 
mill, with its dilapidated wall still unrepaired, and 
over which a young man was leaning and looking 
towards the valley with longing eyes. Ralph fol- 
lowed the direction of his gaze, and perceived the 
noble outlines of Mirk Abbey ‘ picked out’ in lines 
of many-coloured flame—its every window aglow 
with light, and the shadowy Park itself islanded 
with two large shining spots, which old experience 
taught him at once were walls of canvas well lit up 
within. 

‘What is going on there ?’ asked he of the miller, 
for such the young man’s dress proclaimed him 
to be. 

‘ Why, victuals and drink, to be sure,’ replied the 
lad, in a tone that bespeaks a grievance; ‘and 
music and pretty girls to dance to it, and fireworks, 
and I don’t know what all. And here am I, the 
only young man in the parish that is not to enjoy 
himself at it: just because Master Hathaway 
happens to have a pressing order in hand, I am to 
keep the mill going all to-night. I don’t say I 
wishes it to rain—for that would spoil everybody’s 
sport—but if the wind would be so good as to fall, 
and stop the mill, why, I wouldn’t whistle to try and 
set it agoing again.’ 

‘Yes, by the by,’ said Ralph, ‘I heard somethin 
at the station about some goings-on at Mirk, but 
didn’t take much heed. What is it, lad? And 
why are they all so gay down yonder at the 
Abbey ?’ 

‘Why, it’s Sir Richard coming of age, to be 
sure, answered the lad. ‘You must hail from a 
darned long way off, not to know that; and yet I 
seem to know your face. Why, you’re Mr Derrick, 
ain’t you, as used to lodge at the Lisgard Arms? I 
thought so. Well, you’ll find nobody there now, 
for Steve has been taken into favour again—thanks 
to my Lady, I believe—and is up at the Park with 
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the rest ; and they won’t let you into the grounds, 
you know; so you might just as well stop here, 
and have a chat with a poor fellow as’—— 

Striking his stick with violence against the 
ground, Ralph strode away down the hill. This, 
then, was the very time for him to come upon the 
inmates of Mirk Abbey, while they were holding 
their heads highest, and to cast them down to the 
very dust. If his determination had needed 
a. if the sharpness of his revenge had wanted 
an edge, both had been supplied by the careless 
words of the miller’s boy. fore the night was 
out, not only that lad, but all the — nay, all 
the County, should learn that he, Ralph Derrick, 
could not only be no longer forbidden to enter the 
Lisgards’ doors, but woul perhaps even rule within 
them as the husband of my Lady herself. 

The village, as he had been forewarned, was as 
deserted as Auburn itself, and the inn fast closed. 
But the iron gates of the Abbey were flung back, 
as though to welcome all comers, and the rheum- 
atic lodge-keeper and his wife had betaken them- 
selves with their pretty daughter to the festive 
scene within. So Ralph strode, undenied, up 
the long dense avenue, made darker by the 
glancing lights at the far end, like some embodi- 
ment of Misfortune, about to paralyse Youth and 
Hope with a word. The fairy-like splendours of 
the scene before him seemed to him like a house of 
painted cards, which, at his finger-touch, should 
collapse in utter ruin ; his frown should silence all 
those melodies that jarred so on his reluctant ears ; 
that merriment should be turned into wailing, or 
still better, into scornful laughter. The scene of 
pride should be made a place of shame. 

No one of all the crowd of holiday-makers seemed 
to take notice of his presence, though he carried with 
him, from spot to spot, the only scowling face that 
was to be seen among them. He stood at the opening 
of the great marquée, and watched the dancers ; 
his evil eye scanned each gay couple as they 
whirled before him, but settled upon none whom it 
had come to wither. Sir Richard and his brother 
had inaugurated the proceedings there by taking 
part in a few dances, but had then withdrawn 
themselves to the ball-room within. In the second 
tent, reserved for the humblest class of guests, the 
mirth was already growing somewhat uproarious ; 
but there was one among the company, who, 
though he took two glasses for other folk’s one, 
looked as sober as an undertaker; and Derrick 
came behind this man and plucked his arm. 

‘Steve,’ said he, ‘I want a word with you. 
Come out with me, and leave these capering idiots.’ 

The landlord of the Lisgard Arms did not even 
make a pretence of being glad to recognise his late 
lodger: he had been received, as Hathaway’s lad 
had stated, into favour at the Abbey once more, 
through the intercession of my Lady, but he was 
still upon his good-behaviour, and it excessively 
annoyed him to see the original cause of Sir 
Richard’s displeasure with himself once more at 
Mirk, and intruding where he was least welcome. 
However, the two withdrew together apart from 
the crowd. 

‘What is it, Derrick? I think it is foolish of 
you venturing here. I am sorry to say that I have 
promised not to receive you again at my inn. I did 
not dream of your coming back, or else I would 
never have done so. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about that, Steve. IfI 
stay at Mirk at all, it will be here, at the Abbey, 


‘At the Abbey! You have been drinking, 

Derrick. Now, take my advice, and be off; at all 

events, for the present. To-day, when everybody 

is being entertained by Sir Richard, folks would 

resent any insult put upon the family, I can 

— you—it’s the worst day you could possibly 
ave selected to force your way in here’ 

‘No, Steve, the best peelier 5 only day. I would 
have = ten thousand pounds, I tell you, rather 
than have missed it, or have arrived to-morrow 
instead.’ 

‘TI am glad you are so rich, man,’ returned Steve 
drily, ‘for it is the impression down here that 
you lost all your money upon that French horse at 
the Derby ; poor Master Walter, too, you led him 
into a pretty mess, it seems.’ 

‘Curse Master Walter!’ ejaculated Derrick 
angrily. ‘He’s a mean skunk, if ever there was 
one.’ 

‘ People don’t think so, hereabouts, Mr Derrick ; 
and I should recommend you not to express your 
opinion quite so loudly. If any of these volunteers 
heard you speaking of their captain in that way, 
you would not escape with a whole skin’ 

‘ That’s my look-out,’ answered Derrick roughly. 
‘I want you to tell me where I can find Sir 
Richard. I have particular business with him ; 
something for his private ear.’ 

‘It isn’t about my Lady, is it?’ inquired the 
other eagerly. 

‘Yes, it is. 
Eh?’ 

* How could I be off on it, man? Is she not the 
uppermost thought of everybody here? Do you 
really bring any news of her? And, look you, if 
it’s bad news, don’t tell it. I don’t like that ugly 
look of yours, Mr Derrick. If you have done any 
harm to my Lady, I, for one, will help to wring 
your neck round. 

‘Do you mean to say she is not here?’ gasped 
Ralph, without heeding his last words. 

‘Of course not; didn’t you know that? She’s 
gone away, all of a sudden. Sir Richard quite 
broke down when he alluded to it in his 
He said that urgent business had compélled her to 
be in London ; but Roberts told me that the famil 
themselves have no idea why she took herself 
off’ —— 

‘Ah, but they do though, exclaimed Derrick 
scornfully. ‘And J know, too, or I’m much mis- 
taken. She’s trying that dodge on, is she! Notat 
home, eh ? And she supposes that I shall leave my 
card, and go away like any other well-conducted 
visitor. She’ll find me an acquaintance whom it is 
not so easy to drop, I fancy. So my Lady has fled, 
has she?’ continued he. ‘Hadn’t the pluck to 
blazon it out, eh? She won't, however, have 
flown very far from her young chicks, I reckon. 
And, perhaps, it’s just as well that I should cut 
the comb of this young bantam, Sir Richard, while 
his mother’s out of the way; not that I feel an 
ounce of pity for her, either.’ 

' You'l feel a horsewhip about your shoulders, 
Ralph Derrick, before you’re a quarter of an hour 
older, or else I’m much mistaken,’ observed Steve 
ruefully. ‘I'll have nothing more to say to you, 
and that’s a fact. You are not only drunk, but 
stark mad. I never heard a fellow go on with such 
a farrago of rubbish. Look here, if youll come 
home with me at once, you shall have as much 


How came you to think of that? 


row here. See, one of the ball-room windows 
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wide open, and Sir Richard himself, for all you 

know, may—— Confound the fellow, it will be 

md kindness to tell Styles, the policeman, to take 
up.’ 

Derrick had burst away from Steve, and was 
running across the lawn to the very place where 
the Lisgard family had discussed their mother’s 
departure upon the preceding evening. 


KING GEORGE’S ISLAND. 


AppiTions to the earth’s surface are so rare, that it 
is not a matter of surprise that so much interest 
should be awakened by the apparition of an island 
from the depths of the sea. Rare, however, as 
such occurrences are, the recent appearance of an 
island in the Grecian Archipelago is not without 
precedent, even in the present century. These 
islands are not always enduring. There is on 
record an instance where one of these manifesta- 
tions was taken possession of almost simultaneously 
by England and France. It was retained by the 
former, and in due course found its place on the 
map; but when it was looked for by subsequent 
navigators, it was not to be found, and its locality 
can only be ascertained now by a reference to the 
Admiralty chart, where it is replaced by the words, 
‘Lost Island’ Since 1800, at least four islands have 
made their appearance. In the month of June 1811, 
there was a smart shock of an earthquake in the 
Azores, which was followed soon afterwards by the 
appearance of an island in the neighbourhood of 
Mount St Michael. In shape, it resembled the 
Peak of Teneriffe, was about a mile round at the 
base, about three hundred feet in height, and with 
a crater in the centre, from which torrents of hot 
water were projected into the sea. This island was 
named the Sabrina ; but within four months from 
its eruption, it began to shew indications that 
eventually the name would be all that remained 
of it. It began to sink, and continued to do 
so until February of the following year, when the 
sea again swept over the place where it had been ; 
the only evidence of its continuance beneath the 
surface was the issue of a small quantity of vapour, 
whiéh became fainter and fainter, and at last 
disappeared altogether. Previous eruptions of a 
similar kind are recorded as having taken place in 
the same locality. These were attended by the 
same manifestations—smoke issuing from the sea, 
then smoke mingled with flames, and at last an 
islet, All ofthese were either swallowed up or were 
washed away by the sea; the most enduring did 
not exist three years. 

The volcanic region in which Iceland is situated 
has been distinguished by similar phenomena. 
About a month before the great eruption of Skapta 
in 1783, an island rose from the sea off the coast of 
Iceland, which had been preceded by an immense 
quantity of pumice-stones and ashes. This islet 
was taken possession of in due form by the king 
of Denmark, who christened it New Island, but, 
like some of the possessions of his successors, he 
was not able to retain it ; its birth and death were 
included in the same year. On this same coast of 


Iceland there appeared another island in 1830. It 
was in close proximity to Reikiavik. In the follow- 
ing year, an island made its appearance on the 
coast of Sicily, which, during its brief existence, 
bore the name of Julia or Ferdinanda indifferently. 
There is still some evidence of its having existed, 
for the sea is shallower there than in the imme- 
diate vicinity; indeed, it is said to be so short a 
distance below the surface, that Mr Figuier thinks 
a new eruption not improbable. 

The new island which is now drawing a host 
of scientific and curious individuals from all 
European countries to observe its gradual elevation, 
is situated among the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago. Similar eruptions, on a much smaller 
scale, have occurred in the same locality on several 
occasions and at no very distant dates ; Santorin 
itself was doubtless of volcanic origin, as may be 
seen by the nature of the greater portion of its soil. 
An examination of a map of the Greek Archipelago 
will enable anybody to perceive the situation of 
three islands, named respectively the Great Kameni, 
Little Kameni, and Nea Kameni. All of these 
are of subterranean origin—the last having made 
its appearance in 1707. The elevation of the 
highest portion of these islands has been estimated 
at about seventeen hundred feet from the bed 
of the sea. Several accounts are in existence 
relative to the appearance of these islands. 

Towards the close of the year 1650, a violent 
eruption took place a little outside the Gulf of 
Santorin. It lasted some months, and the quantity 
of ashes and cinders erupted was so great that they 
are said to have covered the sea as far as Constan~ 
tinople and Smyrna. Though no island made its 
appearance on this occasion, it brought to light 
the ruins of two villages, which had probably been 
buried in a catastrophe similar to that which 
caused the destruction of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. This eruption was not, however, unattended 
with serious disasters: more than fifty persons are 
said to have perished in Santorin from suffocation 
by the. sulphurous vapours exhaled, and a very 
large number of poten A huge wave, raised by 
the upheaval of the bed of the sea or other causes, 
swept over every island in the gulf, and washed 
down two churches on Santorin itself. 

In the year 1707, Santorin again experienced 
sundry shocks of earthquake, and on the morning 
of the 23d May of that year, some sailors saw what 
they at first took to be the hull of a wrecked vessel 
lying between the Greater and Lesser Kameni, 
but which they perceived on rowing off to it was a 
small island composed of pumice-stone. It was 
white in colour, and received a name in conformity 
with its appearance. At that time, it was cool, and 
visitors could land upon it without inconvenience, 
and feed on the oysters with which it was covered. 
It continued to rise and develop a greater extent 
of surface for some time after this. One of those 
who visited it describes it as of very friable com- 
position. Nearly a month after its first appear- 
ance, it lost its innocent character, and grew so 
exceedingly hot as to render landing on it impos- 
sible ; the sea round it also approached very near 
boiling heat. During this volcanic disturbance, a 
large number of isolated black rocks emerged from 
the sea at different points between the last-born 
island and Little Kameni, which gave no sign of 
animation at first, but after remaining inert some 
hours, began to vomit smoke and flames; and a 
quantity of matter was upheaved from the depths 
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KING GEORGE'S ISLAND. 


of the sea, which united a great many of them in a 
single mass. The sea, on this as on other occa- 
sions, was covered with irinumerable dead fish. 
The volcanic action lasted for upwards of a year, 
and the matter forced up ually united this 
mass to and spread over the little island which 
had heralded its appearance. The formation of this 
island, which received the name of Nea Kameni, 
was witnessed by many persons, who have left 
more or less complete accounts of its formation, 
and also of subsequent eruptions on its surface, 
which ended with the formation of a cone about a 
hundred feet in height. 

From that time until the beginning of this year, 
there was no resumption of volcanic disturbances 
perceptible ; but there appears to be good reason 
to believe that an upheaval of the bed of the sea, 
or, as it may be termed, the channel which divides 
Little Kameni from Santorin, has taken place. In 
1825, the depth of the sea here was stated to be 
fifteen fathoms ; but five years later, when sound- 
ings were taken, only four fathoms were found. A 
shoal was also discovered to exist in the gulf, which 
measured about eight hundred yards in one direc- 
tion, and five hundred im afother. Virlet, who 
wrote an account of the; observations he made in 
this region, anticipated irtthat paper the formation 
of a new island, without any of the violent mani- 
festations which marked the appearance of its pre- 
decessors, but by aslow and gradual upheaval. So 
far as the upheaval was concerned, he was probably 
right in his conjectures, for soundings taken sub- 
sequently gave only three fathoms of water above 
it ; inasmuch, however, as this submarine plateau 
is formed by upheaval, and not by accretions to its 
surface, the saaneee was that = action was 
going on beneath it, which would vent itself as 
soon as the superincumbent weight was }raised 
to the level of the surrounding bed of the sea. 
As further evidence that this volcanic action 
has been going on for a long time, it may be 
mentioned that sulphurous gas has always been 
observed to issue from the sea along the coast 
of Nea Kameni. This escape of gas into the sea 
had a peculiar effect upon it, which has been taken 
advantage of for the purpose of cleansing the 
bottoms of vessels. The discovery that it was cap- 
able of accomplishing this was made in the follow- 
ing manner. During the war of Independence, 
several vessels lay here at anchor, and it was found 
that although this station, under ordinary circum- 
stances, is favourable to the growth of sea-grass, and 
the adhesion of shell-fish to the hull, the gas not only 
prevented a further accumulation of this growth 
and adhesion, but actually cleansed the bottom of 
the ship—a fact which it may be of value to know, 
as of all the numerous compositions which’ have 
been hitherto used to prevent this fouling, not one 
has been found to answer the purpose effectively ; 
copper-sheathing not being possible in the case of 
vessels built of iron, on account of the electrical 
action which is set up by the contact or con- 
tiguity of the two metals when immersed in 
salt water. That this cleansing power was really 
exercised by the sea in the Bay of Vulcano, 
was ascertained by Admiral Lalande im the first 

lace, and subsequently by Admiral Ronciére de 

ourry, who sent a vessel there, the bottom of 
which was exceedingly foul, but was soon cleansed 
by the action of these waters. The fact, indeed, is 
now well known to seafaring men who frequent the 
Mediterranean. 


From what has been stated, it will be seen that 
there is not much cause for surprise that a violent 
outburst has occurred in such a highly-volcanic 
district. On this occasion, there will be no lack of 
information of the circumstances attending the 
eruption, nor of pictorial representations of the 
island, as a number of see gn pon are busily 
engaged in taking photographs of every object of 
interest. The first shocks of earthquake were felt 
at Santorin on the 28th of January last, which did 
nothing more than awaken some alarm in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Santorin, which was 
not diminished when they were found to continue 
through succeeding days. More violent shocks 
were felt at Little Kameni; and on the evening of 
the 30th January, the sea round this islet assumed 
a white appearance, an indication that sulphurous 
gases were making their way through the floor of 
the sea. This appearance spread rapidly, and was 
especially pa. | in the channel which divides 
Nea Kameni from Palai Kameni, where the sea 
began to bubble violently, accompanied with a 
slightly intermittent roar, resembling a well- 
ne cannonade, har phan over wee 
days, and was accompani the appearance o 
ane and flame, which rose , ae the sea. The 
flames were of a,reddish colour, the smoke at such 
times as flames were mingled with it, assuming a 
dark tint, whereas at other times it commonly had 
a white fleecy appearance, no doubt from its being 
largely mixed with steam. The height to whi 
the flames rose above the sea is stated to have been 
from nine to twelve feet. The colour of the sea 
changed in a few hours from pale to a deep-red 
tint, supposed to have been caused by the presence 
of salts of iron. It was evident that at this time Nea 
Kameni was the chief centre of volcanic activity ; 
it was constantly shaken by the shocks of ad 
quake, and on the morning of the 31st January, it 
= in two pieces, and a promontory, which formed 
the right side of the little port of Vulcano, fell 
away from the island. From the fissure thus 
oceasioned, there was emitted such a quantity of 
sulphurous gas, that the sea-gulls which had flocked 
to the spot to feast on the dead fish with which the 
sea was covered, fled away, and did not agai 
their appearance. Towards evening, the i 
began to sink, and in two hours, it was ina 
that it had sunk nearly two feet; it 
diminished, and during the night its downward 
movement was estimated at three inches an hour, 
At the same time, the flames in the channel burst 
forth anew, but died away on the morning of the 
lst February, and were succeeded by clouds of 
steam and smoke, emitting a sulphurous odour, but 
not so much psi with gas as to affect the 
respiration: the ebullition of the water was very 
violent. 

During this day, the rate at which the island sank 
was estimated at somewhat under two inches an hour. 
In the meantime, five small lakes of fresh water 
had appeared in the south-west portion of the 
island, which were at first clear and transparent, 
but gradually assumed a red tint and bitter taste, 
The shocks of earthquake were frequent, the 
subterranean rumbling almost incessant, and the 
fissure already referred to widened perceptibly, 
while the rocks in close proximity to it felt hot 
to the touch. 

On the night of the 1st February, the flames 
rose higher than ever, but died away towards 
morning, and gradually became extinct, followed 
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by a dense black smoke. The of the channel 
aon this was rising was visited by a party of 
Greek officers, who had arrived on board a vessel 
sent by the government, in case it might become 
necessary to remove the inhabitants. On arriving 
at the spot, and heaving the lead, they found that 
land was rising—was not, in fact, more at that 
time than a fathom below the surface; at four 
o'clock the same afternoon, the new-born island 
made its appearance in the world ; and so rapid 
was its elevation, that by nightfall its summit 
stood about seventy feet above the level of the 
sea. Its appearance, it should be stated, was the 
signal for the cessation of the rumbling noise ; and 
it was with the greatest quietness and tranquillity 
that it continued its upward movement. 

King George’s Island, as it was named, in honour 
of the king of Greece, continued day after day to 
attain a greater elevation, but its development was 
not due solely to the yy oy of a solid mass ; 
stones were brought up by the boiling sea which 
adhered firmly to it. On the 9th February, it had 
attained a length of five hundred feet, a breadth of 
two hundred and forty feet, and an elevation of 
one hundred and sixty feet ; and from its continued 
enlargement, it was anticipated by those who saw 
it that it would eventually extend to Nea Kameni. 
The sea surrounding it was boiling, and emitted the 
same kind of noise as may be heard when a copper is 
boiling. Not only did smoke and steam issue from 
the sea surrounding the island, but the island itself, 
which is cone-shaped, emitted at times smoke, 
steam, and flames; the vapour in very large quan- 
tities, and smelling of sulphur, but not containing 
so much gas as to make it difficult to breathe in 
its immediate vicinity, or even in it. Some who 
watched the island during the night say that 
at the time when flames were issuing from it, the 
fissures in it enabled them to get a glimpse of the 
incandescent matter in the interior. Soundings 
were taken near the new island, and it was 
found that there was an upheaval of the floor of 
the sea all round it. 

In the meantime, the cracks in Nea Kameni 
continued to increase in every direction. From 
Whese cracks, vapour issued in greater or less 
abundance, and the sea about the island assumed 
ro appearance, and in some places was so 

that it was not possible to keep the hand in it. 

The latest accounts that have reached this 
country up to the moment at which we are writing 
represent the volcanic action as increasing, an 
serious alarm is felt with respect to its effects on 
the island of Santorin itself. Shocks of earthquakes 
have been felt at Patras, and at other places 
equally distant, such as Tripolitza, where some 
buildings were shaken down. At Chios, they had 
more severe shocks than at some other places ; 
the people living in that island saw a column of 
smoke rise from the sea between it and the oppo- 
site coast; and according to a report brought to 
Trieste by the captain of an Austrian steamer, a 
shoal has been formed between the island of Cerigo 
and Cape Maleus. 

Two of our vessels were despatched from Malta 
by the governor to assist the inhabitants to escape, 
and a similar measure was adopted by the king of 
Greece, who likewise sent a scientific commission 
for the purpose of recording observations. From 
the reports transmitted *by them, it seems that 
while the first island gradually grew until it 
united itself at both ends with Nea Kameni, thus 


filling up the little port of Vulcano, a second rose 
to a considerable height, and then crumbled to 
pieces. The eruptions have become more violent, 
and the members of the commission themselves 
had a very narrow escape ; the clothes of some of 
them were burned before they could run under a 
projection to screen themselves from the fallin 
stones and cinders, and the deck of the vesse 
which brought them was scorched in several 
places, as were also the crew on board. The cap- 
tain of another vessel was killed by a falling stone, 
and the red-hot cinders which accompanied it set 
the vessel on fire. The most striking phenomenon 
that has been witnessed during the eruption was 
the gradual rising into the air of an immense 
column supposed to have been formed of red-hot 
ashes and smoke. The estimated height to which 
it rose was over four thousand feet, and its diameter 
about one-seventh of its height. 


POPULAR MATHEMATICS. 


Next to Metaphysics, the subject of all others con- 
sidered the impersonation of everything dry, and 
abstruse, and repulsive,+is Mathematics. A few 
specially constituted minds excepted, mankind 
generally are debarred from the study of the most 
interesting parts of Nature, by the inscription 
placed at their entrance: ‘Let none but mathe- 
maticians enter. The dead languages were not a 
more complete wall of exclusion from knowledge 
in former days, than algebraical symbols and geo- 
metrical demonstrations are in our own day. This 
state of things is a most serious obstacle to the 
diffusion of the mechanical and physical sciences, 
more eee the subjects perhaps most fruitful 
in the valuable arts and ameliorations of human 
life. The man that can shift this barrier, so as 
to rescue even a small portion of the imprisoned 
knowledge, is not unworthy to be compared with 
him that can multiply blades of grass, or open up 
new fields of industry. 

There are two ways of surmounting the difficulty. 
By improving the expository arts, a subject for- 
merly mathematical and technical, can be rendered 
plain to the ordinary mind ; or, again, by similar 
pains bestowed upon mathematics itself, a certain 
number of its truths may be made more intelli- 
gible, and thereby less obstructive of the road to 
knowledge. 

We could not name any one who has laboured 
more assiduously for these ends than Dr Arnott. 
His work on Physics, first published thirty years 
ago, and now completed od brought down to the 
present day, was an attempt to avoid altogether the 
employment of algebra and geometry, and to shew 
that, by a careful choice of illustrations and 
examples, a very large portion of natural philo- 
sophy might be taught without mathematical aids. 
It was necessary that some of the highest diffi- 
culties should. be omitted ; but the number of 
valuable pe ge that could still be included, 
and proved to the satisfaction of a reasoning mind, 
took people by surprise. The work was extensively 
diffused, and was devoured with an avidity rarely 
manifested towards anything scientific. 

It is interesting to consider the arts and methods 
brought into poy in such a signal effort of 
expository skill. In the first place, there is a 
studied avoidance of new and technical terms ; the 
_— number of such being rendered into plain 

, while the few that must still be retained 
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are explained and dwelt upon till they become 
easy. Bs the next place, for the elucidation of the 
principles, facts are everywhere sought out from 
common and familiar experience. A third device 
is made use of with great effect. When the 
author has to explain a piece of mechanism, in any- 
wise complicated, as, for example, the steam-engine, 
he is particularly mindful to separate the essential, 


accessory parts, or such as do not enter into its 
main character. The essential of a steam-engine 
is a pump, with an inverted arrangement of the 
power ; as if a well, instead of being pumped by 
working the pump-handle, gushed up of itself, and 
set the handle in motion to do some outside work. 
What is additional to this principal arrangement, 
is a system of cranks and a such as we may 
find in many other machines ; but it is the business 
of a good instructor to keep all these out of the 
learner’s view, until the essential part be fully 
understood. 

It is not our intention to review Dr Arnott’s 
volumes, nor even to allude to the novelties intro- 
duced into the body of the work, in the new and 
completed edition. What has more especially 
attracted our notice to it at present is a short 
— entitled ‘The Art of Measuring, by 
which is meant mathematics. 

The intention in this Appendix is to deal with 
the difficulty above stated from its other side, and 
to provide, if not a royal, at least an easier road to 
geometry. The author shrewdly remarks, that as 
particular schools have been famous at certain 
times for turning out able scholars in mathematics, 
it is evident that a great deal must depend on the 


mode of teaching this, as well as every other | 


subject. Accordingly, he makes an attempt in the 
same direction, and by the same methods as in 
dealing with natural philosophy ; beginning by 
translating the technical names into plainer lan- 
guage. He then approaches the basis of all 
numerical computation, and, by the figure of a 
crossed square, shews to the eye the decimal 
method of common arithmetic up to tens of thou- 
sands, and also the calculation of linear, superficial, 
and solid bulk. Proceeding to geometry, he takes 
up all the scientific terms, and represents each 
under some familiar example, in the first instance. 
Thus, the straight line is ‘seen in a thread, by 
which a weight is suspended, as in the string of 
a plummet, or in the edge of a flat solid ruler, 
called a straight-edge, which ruler is formed to 
coincide with such string. It is seen also, nearly 
perfect, in any stretched cord, as in the string of a 
musical instrument, or the line used by masons in 
building straight walls, and by gardeners in form- 
ing borders of flower-beds. Light moves in straight 
lines, and enables persons by the eye to place 
objects in straight rows.” The circle he elucidates 
by the study of its best known example, the face 
of a clock. For the sphere, he constructs a globe 
of wire, like a bird’s cage, by which he explains 
great circles and small circles, latitude and longi- 
tude, &c. A perpendicular is a plummet ; and so 
on. By a proper model, it is easy to shew the 
relations of squares and cubes to their sides ; that 
a pipe of double diameter will run four times the 

uantity of water; and a ship tripled in all: its 
three dimensions will have its bulk multipli 
twenty-seven times, 

The geometrical proof, that the sum of the th 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, is 


| demonstration. 
or distinguishing, part of the machine from the | 


given with very little either of previous poapenstion 
or of cumbrous ceremonial. But better still is the 
leap taken to the 35th of the First Book of Euclid 
namely, ‘Parallelograms on the same base and 
between the same parallels are equal.’ The proof 
given of this proposition might adopted into 
geometry under the name of the Pack of Cards’ 
Suppose a pack of cards lying on 
the table with their edges perfectly upright. Take 
two flat pieces of wood, and apply one to each end 


of the pack, so as to stand upright and enclose the 
pack between them. In the supposed position of 
the pack, either side represents to the eye an up- 
| right parallelogram, or rectangle. Next, let the two 


| pieces of wood be slanted to one side, the cards being 
| carried with them. Study now the side of the 
| pack. The parallelism of top and bottom remains, 
| because the thickness or depth of the pack is 
| unchanged ; the new parallelogram is between the 
| same parallels as the old; while, instead of an 
upright figure, we have a slanting one. Yet that 
slanting figure is made up of the same identical 
| material, namely, the combined edges of the cards ; 
these combined edges cannot be more or less in the 
one position than in the other; whence it is proved, 
with mathematical certainty, that the area of any 
slanting parallelogram is equal to the area of the 
| upright parallelogram ; which is the point aimed 
| at by the proposition. With the pack of cards 
| before one, the proof would not take half the time 
to comprehend that the explanation now given takes 
to read. This important proposition established,» 
one other step brings the pupil to the celebrated 
| 47th of the same Book: the square described on 
| the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the two sides. 

It is not to be maintained that such familiarising 
devices will either supersede the technical machinery 
of geometry, or go far into the depths of the 
science ; but they are valuable helps for overcom- 
ing to a certain extent the abstruseness and the 
mystery that envelop it ; whence they may be the 
means of increasing considerably the number of 
minds able to grasp its more elementary truths. 


GOING ASHORE. 
‘THERE she is, sir; that’s she just off the pint 
there. She’s a-coming stem on; and in arf an 
hour, if she ain’t on Bunk Sands, I’m a Dutchman? 

My companion was no native of dam-land, for 
there was Briton written in every feature of his 
bronze-red face, as he stood by me in Baythorpe 
shore, in his canvas trousers, heavy fisher’s boots, 
blue Jersey shirt, and tarpaulin hat, tied on with a 
bit of oakum band, while the flap behind beat 
about in the tremendous wind that was raging in 
our faces. 

‘Bang!’ went the dull smothered report of a. 
heavy gun, and in the shade of the coming night I 
just caught sight of a faint flash of light. Where 
we stood, the spray came rushing in like a heavy 
storm of rain ; while the whistling of the wind, and 
the thundering in of the huge rollers as they curled 
over and over upon the sands, tearing it out from 
among the clays, and os it away by tons, 
made standing in the face of such a storm ex- 
tremely confusing ; an@ yet hundreds were out 
upon the shore close under the great sand-bank, 
drenched to the skin with the spray, for the news 
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had spread through the village that a three-master 
was going ashore. 

Going ashore! Simple words to a landsman’s 
ears ; but what do they mean? The noble vessel 
tearing and plunging through the broken water— 
now down in the trough of the waves, now rising 
like a cork upon the white crests, and then a 
shock as she strikes upon the sand, and seems 
immovable ; a shuddering quiver through plank 
and beam; and then crash, crash, crash—mast 
after mast gone by the board—snapped like brittle 
twigs on a dead stem ; while huge ropes part like 
burned twine ; then the rising of the apparently 
immovable vessel, as she is lifted by the waves to 
fall crashing again upon the sands, parting in the 
middle ; rushing billows pouring tuns upon tuns of 
water over the deck; a wild, wild cry for help; 
and then the shore strewed with fragments, casks, 
bodies, as the merciless waves sport with them, 

ing them on to the sands, and then curling over 
to them back. Going ashore ; not safety from 
a wild storm, but death. 

‘Ah,’ said the old-salt by my side, shouting at 
me _ his hand to his mouth, ‘did yer hear that 

I nodded. 

‘There goes another,’ he continued, stretching 
out his hand, and pointing to where the flash could 
be seen, while directly after came another dull 
heavy report. ‘Can’t yer see her now, sir?’ 

Mine were not sea-going eyes; and it was no 
easy task to make out a distant object through the 
blinding storm of spray which beat dead in my 
face ; but I just managed to make out a dark mass 
right out amongst the boiling waves, and I 
shuddered as I thought of the fate of those on 


‘She must come to it, said the man; ‘she’ll 
come in just there ;’ and he pointed to a spot 


am the waves where they seemed roughest ; 
‘she'll be there in less time than I said; and 
then, Lord have mercy upon ’’em! Amen!’ 


As he said this, the old man reverently took off 
his tarpaulin sou’-wester, and stood with the storm 
tearing through the remains of his grizzly hair ; 
bald, rugged, and weather-beaten, the coarseness of 
his features seemed for the moment subdued— 
softened by the feeling within his breast—as he 
stood there no inapt representation of a seer of 


*Is there no chance for them ?’ I shouted. 

The old man shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Precious little,’ he said, ‘unless them 
chaps come down with the life-boat ; but who’d go 
_ It did look a desperate venture, indeed, to 
attempt to launch a boat with such a sea on, and 
having no reply, I stood shading my eyes and 
gazing out to sea. 

‘ 1? 

There was another flash, and another dull, echo- 
less report, and as the veil of spray seemed to clear 
during a lull in the storm, I could perceive a large 
three-masted vessel about five hundred yards from 
the shore ; and once, as she heeled over, and shewed 
her I could see that it was crowded with 

e. 

* God help them !’ I muttered. 

‘Amen !’ said the old man ; and just then, away 
to our left, we saw the Wife-boat carriage coming 
down at a trot, drawn by two stout horses ; while 
a loud and prolonged ‘hurray !’ welcomed its 


arrival—as another flash, and its following heavy 
report, seemed to come from the donna vessel 
like a groan of pain in its hour of sore distress. 

‘ They ’1l never go out to her,’ said the old man, 
shouting in my ear, for after the lull, the storm 
came down with redoubled fury—the wind shriek- 
ing and howling past, cutting the crests of the 
waves off as it came tearing over the hill of waters, 
and dashing the salt spray in my face till it almost 
seemed to cut the flesh ; while at times the women 
who had come down were completely held back 
against the steep sand-bank. 

‘There! look there!’ cried the old man, suddenly 
seizing my arm. ‘ Catching at straws. Why, there ’s 
a boat-load coming ashore. There; don’t you see 
—now a-top o’ that breaker ?” ¥ 

I caught sight of a small boat crowded with 
figures, and then there seemed to be a tall wave 
curl over it, and I saw it no more. 

‘Gone!’ said the old man ;‘I knowed it! Nothing 
could live in such a storm, ° . 

‘Let’s go to the life-boat, and see if they are 
going off,” said 1; but the old man was intently 
gazing out to sea. 

‘ There ; just as I said,’ he shouted hoarsely, ‘ just 
in the place. She’s struck.’ And then, above 
the yelling of the storm, we could hear a crash, 
and a wild shriek, that seems to ring through me 
now upon a stormy night, when far inland I listen 
to the howling wind. 

‘It’s now or never!’ said the old man, as he ran 
down towards where the life-boat stood upon its 
carriage, with a crowd of men and women around, 
the women hanging on to their husbands, and 
apparently begging that they would not dare the 
perils before them. 

The sea had looked fearful enough from where 
we stood before ; but here, as close as we dared go 
to the breakers, it looked perfectly awful, while 
the attempt to launch a t seemed absolute 
madness. It was evident that the men thought so 
too, though, as we came up, one sturdy fellow 
shouted: ‘I’m ready, mates, if you’re going;’ 
a remark that elicited no response, for every one 
stood stolidly gazing out towards the doomed 
vessel. 

Just then, in the dull haze seawards, a blue light 
shone out over the water like a dull star; but 
still no one moved. All at once, the old man by 
my side laid hold of my arm, and whispered : 
‘Give me a lift, sir ;’? and before I knew hardly 
what his object was, he had climbed by my hel 
into the boat. ‘Now, then, you boys,’ he shout 
wildly ; ‘I can’t stand this! Stand aside, and let 
some of the old ones come !’ 

The spell was broken. Women were hastily 
thrust aside, and a boat’s crew was soon made up, 
amidst the shrieking and wailing of sweethearts 
and wives, who ran about the beach wringing their 
hands. 

‘Hurray for old Marks!’ shouted a voice at my 
elbow, and the crowd loudly cheered the old man. 
Then oars were shipped and all made ready, the 
old sailor seizing the steering-oar as he stood up in 
his place with a life-belt on and his hat blown off 
—looking nobler than ever. 

‘ Now, are you all ready ?’ he shouted. 

‘No, no,’ wag the cry ; and in the hush of expec- 

ion, two meh rose in the boat, dashed off their 

belts, and amidst half-muttered groans, leaped 
from their places, and ran up the sands to the 
bank, where they disappeared. 
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‘Two more !’ shouted old Marks, and for a few 
moments, so dread was the peril, not a soul moved ; 
then two stout lads came rushing towards the 
boat, pursued by an elderly man—a perfect giant. 

‘Stop them!’ he réared. ‘ Yer shan’t £0 lads.’ 

He came up to them by the boat-side as they 
were climbing in, and endeavoured to stop their 

rogress ; but in his turn he was seized from behind 
by a couple of men, and the two new-comers were 
in half a minute equipped for the dire struggle 
before them and in their places. 

‘Let me go!’ shrieked the man; but the others 
clung to him, as the signal was given, the carriage 
backed down into position, the time accurately 
chosen, and with a wild ‘hurrah !’ heard above the 
storm, the lifé-boat was launched. 

My attention had been so taken up that I had 
ceased to look upon the man who was struggling 
to regain his liberty; but just as the boat was 
leaving its carriage, a bystander was driven vio- 
lently against mg, and the moment after I saw a 
figure dash across the intervening space, and seize 
the side of the boat ; and then came the roar of 
the storm and the rush of spray; while for a few 
minutes the life-boat was invisible. Then a short 
distance off, she was seen rising upon a wave, and 
then disappearing again into the dull haze, which, 
mingled with the — night, soon shut every- 
thing from our gaze but the foaming water. 

‘Over seventy, sir,’ shouted a voice in reply to a 
query. ‘Old man-o’-war’s-man. Been in many 
a storm ; but this here’s awful.’ 

Awful it was; for so wild a night had not fallen 
upon that part of the coast for — years ; and as 
the folk upon the shore gazed in the direction the 
boat had taken, they shook their heads, and shouted 
in each other’s ears. 

There was a long and awful pause, only broken 
by the shrieking of the wind, and then came a 
loud shout: ‘Here she comes!’ and in another 
minute, obedient to their steersman, the zowers 
timed their strokes to a second, so that the boat, 
heavily laden, rode in upon the summit of a giant 
wave so far that twenty willing hands were at her 
side, and she was run right up the sands, and 
fifteen shivering, half-drowned fellow-creatures 
lifted out and hurried up the shore. 

‘Now, my lads,’ cried old Marks, ‘on to the truck 
with her, and we’re off again.’ 

The boat was soon mounted, and every man at 
his post, the father of the two lads taking his place 
by the side of the old cockswain; for no amount of 
persuasion on either side could effect a change. 

There was another cheer, rising above the storm, 
and again the gallant crew were launched into the 
surf, that seemed to curl round the boat as though 
to fill it in an instant. It rose and fell a dark mass 
amid the white foam for an instant, and then 
seemed to plunge into a bank of foggy blackness, 
for night had fallen. 

I could not drag myself away from the stirring 
scene around me, for I seemed held to the spot by 
a strange fascination. All at once a lurid light shot 
up, for a quantity of straw had been set on fire, and 
the flames roared and crackled as dry sea-weed and 
pieces of wood were heaped up to increase the glare, 
which appeared to gild the crests of the waves, and 
threw into bold relief the figures on the sands— 
some gazing out to sea; some watching eag 
the fringe of breakers, ready to rush down 
secure anything that might be washed ashore 
the wreck. 


More straw was heaped upon the fire, and the 
flames and sparks rushed inland, as they rose with 
the mighty current of air, and darted’ across the 
sand-bank. Out seaward all seemed black darkness, 
and the eyes strained after the life-boat were for a 
while strained in vain. 

All at once there was a cry of ‘ Here she comes ;’ 
but it was prolonged into a wild wail of despair ; 
for by the light from the fire the boat could be seen 
broadside on, and close inshore ; and then, after 
tossing about for a moment, she was dashed, bottom 
upwards, upon the sands. 

There was a rush to aid the men struggling in 
the surf. Some were dragged ashore ; some scram- 
bled unaided from the water ; while more than one 
was sucked back by the undertow ; but the life- 
belts they wore kept them afloat; and at last, more 
or less hurt, the whole crew was ashore—three 
being carried up to the village insensible. 

I now learned that, about half-way to the vessel, 
the steersman’s oar had ane in two, and the 
boat fell into the trough of the sea; when, in 
their efforts to right her, a couple more blades were 
broken ; a wave swept over them and washed two 
men from their seats; but they regained their 
places, and then, with the of death u 
them, the boat became unmanageable in their 
hands ; for in spite of the efforts of the old cock- 
swain, the men appeared panic-stricken, and rowed 
at random, 

The light that glared upon the shore now shewed 
that it was completely strewn with wreck; and 
I looked with horror upon the various signs which 
so plainly disclosed the fate of the good ship. Spar, 

lank, beam, and cask, entangled with rope, were 

ing churned over and over in the sand; and 
twice I saw something dragged ashore, and carried 
away, which sent a shudder through my frame. 

At last, heart-sick and weary, I turned away, and 
inquired where the crew of the boat were, and who 
had suffered ; when, to my sorrow, I learned that 
the only one seriously injured was old Marks, who 
had so gallantly set the example that evening—an 
example which had resulted in the saving of 
poor creatures from a watery grave. 

On entering the village, 1 soon found where the, 
old man had been conveyed, and a few minutes 
after I was at the bedside of the sufferer. I found 
him sensible ; but with a change in his countenance 
that no amount of pain or suffering alone would 
have placed there. He was quite , and smiled 
5 Has the ?’ he whispered, 

‘Has she gone to pieces?’ he whispe 
ping to wipe the bleed away that oozed from ies 


YY fear so,’ I replied: ‘the shore is strewed with 


wreck.’ 

‘I knowed she would,’ he d. ‘ Poor things, 
poor things! How many did we bring ashore ?’ 

I ray ome — » oth 

‘ Ah !’ he groaned, ‘ not eno not en y 

‘But it was a most pikes ot I said; ‘and 
more would have been saved but for the accident. 
Where are you hurt? It is not serious, I hope ?” 

‘Serious ?’ he whispered; and then, with a sad 
smile: ‘No; it ain’t serious. I’m the only one 
hurt ; and my time’s up long ago—four year and 
more. So it ain’t serious. 


‘ Where are you hurt?’ I said. 


* Ribs all crushed,’ he whispered. ‘I was under 


e gunwale of the boat ; and it’s all over. I could 
see it in the doctor's looks.’ 
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A gush of blood stopped his utterance, and I 
dared not whisper the comfort I could not feel. 

‘It’s all right, sir” he whispered, after lying 
with his eyes closed for about half an hour— it’s 
all right, and an old tar couldn’t die better than 
doin’ his duty. I never thought to; but I always 
felt as I should like to die in harness, as they say, 
and so I shall; but I wish there had been more.’ 

‘More what ?’ I said. 

‘More saved, he whispered. ‘Yer see I’ve 
been afore now in action ; and the Almighty only 
knows how many souls I’ve cut off; and I should 
like to feel sure as I’d saved more than I did for 
—that’s all. Perhaps they might go in the scale, 
to help balance the bad.’ 

* But you did all as a part of your duty. 

‘Ah!’ he whispered, ‘duty! Yes, sailors should 
do their duty; and I felt it was mine, to-night, to 
go. We old men-o’-war’s men were trained to 
answer to a call in calm or storm; and when lives 
were at stake to-night, I felt that I was called, and 
I hope I did my duty. Will you ask them fifteen 
to just say a word or two for the old man in their 

yers, sir; I mean when I’m gone? I think I 
should like them to, for I’m an old sailor, and 
can’t boast of my past life.’ 

‘Have you no relatives?’ I whispered; ‘no 
friends that you would like to see ?’ 

‘Far away—far away,’ he said with a mournful 
shake of the head ; ‘ and some are a-waitin’ for me 
to join their watch. Don’t leave me, sir, he said 
piteously. 

I promised I would not ; and sat watching hour 
after hour listening to the hard breathing of the 
sufferer, who seemed to sink into a state of stupor, 
only moaning at intervals as he tossed his head 
from side to side of the pillow, and muttered a few 
words broken and half-spoken. The storm gradu- 
ally sunk, till the wind quite lulled; and about 
three o’clock I half drew the curtain and looked 
out upon the sea, which still tossed fearfully ; 
tho all above was calm and peaceful—a light 
cloud just drifting slowly past the pale bright 
moon. 

I stood gazing at the soft blue sky, now so placid 
} and serene, almost wondering that so great a 

change could have taken place, when I started, for 
a voice behind me shouted: ‘Morning watch. 
Draw the curtain, and let that moon shine in.’ 
I obeyed—turning cold and trembling as I did 
*so—still looking at the dying sailor, who sat erect 
in the bed. ‘Here,’ he said ; and as I approached 
the bed he seized my hand. ‘Hark! don’t you 
hear that? It’s the boatswajm piping for me to 

—_ my everlasting watch. Ay, ay, sir! There— 

hark again! There’s the waves a-lashing upon the 

further shore. Breakers ahead! breakers ahead ! 

Look out there! The old vessel’s struck, and 

she’s going to pieces—the old seventy-four, that’s 

weathered so many a storm, going ashore. Fare- 
well, messmate; one short struggle, one cold 
plunge, and a hopeful heart—a brave striking out 
through the harsh breakers! Land, ho! land, ho! 
on the other side—and it’s a land of rest—a land 
of a and hope. Now for it! The rush of the 
dark waters is coming—blinding—deafening—but 

a bold heart, messmate. God bless you! I’m 
going ashore.’ 

For some minutes, I sat motionless. The ol 
man’s eye had lightedwup as he d strai 
before him, out upon the moonlit heavens. 
voice seemed to peal through the silence of th 


night, till I shivered as he described the wreck 
then taking place. To the last word, his voice had 
rung out loud and resonant ; then he sank back 
motionless upon the pillow—stained now with his 
life-blood ; and I paased softly from the room, for 
I knew that his life-bark was stranded by the sea 
of Death. 


MAY SONNETS. 
Harde is his heart that loveth nought 
In May, whan all this mirth is wrought. 
Chaucer. 
I. 

THE queen of all the months is with us now, 
Stepping through woods and foliage-bannered dells, 
Over the regal purple of harebells, 
With a right royal step, and crownéd brow : 
And flaxen-headed elfs, that gather flowers, 
Sustain her rich robe’s flower-’broidered train, 
Unconscious of her presence in the lane, 
Where dandelions serve to tell their hours : 
And mirth of holiday gladness comes with her, 
Nature’s fair pageant, and divine array ; 
Flutter of wreathing leaves, like garments gay, 
When pomp of grand processions is astir. 
For mirth of olden times comes back with May, 
Whereto all meadow-sights do minister. 


Il. 
Old Chaucer’s daisy ope’s its golden eye 
To see more meadow-gold among the grass, 
Where happy kine ’mid tufts of amber pass, 
And crush out fragrance wheresoe’er they lie ; 
For everywhere, ’mid lush luxuriant green, 
Crowds the effulgence of the lavish May ; 
Cowslips, and dandelions bright as day, 
And radiant as the halo of their queen. 
May’s yellow buttercup, eagerly seen, 
Like treasure found not under every sky, 
The merry milkmaid’s sweetheart doth espy, 
And to her raised chin holds its tell-tale sheen. 
A merry month this month hath ever been, 
And ever brimful of glad melody. 


Il. 
The odorous air, made up of meadow-smells, 
Is bubbling with sweet sound of blended song : 
A hundred larks into the heavens throng, 
A thousand wild bees hum their drowsy spells 
Over fair flowers, which droop their charmed bells, 
And unaware yield up their honey-wealth. 
Music is born of simple life and health, 
Wherever life this merry May-time dwells. 
The olden minstrelsy of breeze and stream 
Proclaimeth still the merry reign of May, 
Blending with those sweet voices, heard alway, 
The poets who interpret nature’s dream, 
And to all times in dulcet numbers say, 
For love and mirth, May bears the palm supreme. 
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